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HUD has enabled hundreds of colleges and universities 
to enlarge their campuses and make improvements in 
their physical facilities through the National Housing 
Acts of 1950 and 1959. Through these two laws, 
institutions can construct housing, dining halls, infir- 
maries, and student centers or expand as part of a city’s 
urban renewal plan. 






























Recent state court decisions suggest a trend toward awarding mone- 
tary damages for mental suffering in housing discrimination cases. In 
March, United States Law Week reported that the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts awarded $250 to a prospective tenant for the 
“considerable frustration, anger, and humiliation” caused when he 
was refused an apartment because of race (Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination vs. Franzaroli). The Philadelphia Inquirer 
reports that in a housing discrimination suit the New Jersey Superior 
Court in May awarded $2000 to a Malaysian official and $500 to a 
black woman (Farouk-Bivans vs. DeHart), and in a second case $500 
to a black minister (Gray vs. Serruto). 
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HOUSING DISCRIMINATION 
SUITS 





College campuses may soon include a new look in housing. For the 
first time in the 20-year history of HUD’s College Housing Program, 
the colleges applying are being urged to find “innovative methods for 
construction design and contracting”—similar to systems used in 
Operation BREAKTHROUGH. The preference for new money-saving 
methods is due to the overwhelming volume of requests for loans and 
grants, the program’s limited funds of $300 million, and rising 
construction costs. 


COLLEGE CONSTRUCTION 























A socio-economic experiment in San Diego, Calif., will involve the | FIBERGLAS INSTEAD OF ADOBE 
Rincon, Pauma, and LaJolla Indian tribes in the production of 

attractive three-bedroom, two-bathroom homes selling for about 

$10,000. The prototype houses look like adobes with red tile roofs, 

open-beamed ceilings, and massive carved entrance doors—but are 

made entirely of fiberglas. The tribes obtained an $18,000 Small 

Business Administration loan to build a factory, which they will lease 

to Material Systems Southwest Corporation for manufacturing the 

housing materials. The firm gave 5% of its stock to the tribes and will 

distribute profits from the operation to the tribal councils. 
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“To ensure that our expanding programs...are serving all Ameri- | RACIAL AND ETHNIC DATA 
cans,” Secretary Romney announced a plan to start a racial and 

ethnic data system for all HUD-assisted programs. These records are 

expected to help the Department measure the effectiveness of 

HUD-administered civil rights programs and to improve handling of 

complaints. 
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Commercial banks plan to provide at least $1 billion in new financing | MINORITY BUSINESS LOANS 

for minority businessmen by 1975. The goal, developed by the 

American Bankers Association’s Committee on Urban Affairs, should 

mean about $200 million annually—about twice the amount now LIBRARY 

provided to minority businessmen as bank loans guaranteed by the | cAS!ERN MICriGAN UNIVERSITY 
Small Business Administration. To further stimulate urban economic YPS!LANTI 

development, the ABA also plans to increase financing for housing “reel 
low- and moderate-income families, equal employment opportunities, U. S. DEPOSITORY DOCUMEN : 
and training programs. 
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The Department of Housing and Urban Development is generally considered 
to be concerned exclusively with the problems of the cities. Yet HUD, through 
two basic laws, makes a significant contribution to the cause of higher education. 
The National Housing Acts of 1950 and 1959 financially assist the construction of 
college housing and related facilities. 

The end of World War I! brought a tremendous surge in college enroliments 
resulting from post-war G.I. benefits, the availability of other Federal funds for 
higher education, and later the “war babies” enrollment. With this explosion in the 
college population, institutions of learning of all sizes were faced with the choice of 


either expanding their existing facilities or building new plants on new sites, 
or doing both. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Many urban colleges and universities were hemmed in by slums. Most schools 
lacked the right of eminent domain to acquire land, and they knew that 
conventional land-assembly was often time-consuming and expensive. To expand, 
they were faced with the options of moving out to undeveloped countryside or 
finding ways to acquire land close in or adjacent to their campuses. 

The solution came through Congressional action: Section 112, Title |, of the 
1959 Housing Act expanded the 1950 charters of Federal assistance for educational 
construction. This section authorizes a city entering upon an urban renewal pro- 
gram to claim credit for a university's expenditures for land acquisition, relocation, 
and demolition of blighted areas as part of the city’s share of project costs. 
Three conditions are imposed: (1) land so acquired must be used for educational 
purposes; (2) it must be within, adjacent to, or near an urban renewal project; 
and (3) it must comply with the publicly approved renewal plan for the area. 

Through Section 112 hundreds of colleges and universities have been able to 
enlarge their campuses and make significant improvements in their physical 
facilities. In addition to college and university expansion, many primary and 
secondary schools have been built in urban renewal project areas. From 
kindergarten to graduate school, Section 112 has produced substantial benefits 
throughout the whole educational process. 
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New Duquesne University student center in Pittsburgh is in an urban 
renewal area. HUD is authorized to credit a university's expenditures 
for land, demolition, and relocation as part of a city’s share of 
renewal costs. 


Speakman Hall, Temple University’s School of Business, is part of 
Philadelphia's Northwest Temple urban renewal area, 
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COLLEGE HOUSING 


The College Housing Program, initiated by Title IV of | 
the 1950 Housing Act, has provided financial assistance 
construct housing and related facilities for some 1,250, 
the nation’s 2,500 institutions of learning at a cost 
$3.5 billion. By the opening of the 1970 fall 
HUD had approved approximately 850,000 student 
ing accommodations, representing about 40 percent of 
dormitory facilities in colleges and universities. 3 

Since the College Housing Program also covers 
struction of dining halls, cafeterias, infirmaries, studs 
centers and unions, the benefits of the program 
extended to students living off campus. 

In review of a program application, the need { 
additional on-campus housing and related facilities ; 
considered in terms of the housing available in the ent 
community. 

There are some limitations. In the case of teac 
hospitals, HUD assistance is limited to housing for stut 
nurses, residents, and interns. Faculty housing, like 
for married students, must be of modest design 
keeping with family-size requirements. Projects p 
under the program may involve either new const 
or acquisition or renovation of existing buildings) 
though innovative approaches are encouraged by F 
the structures may not be “unduly elaborate or ex! 
gant in design or materials.’ Construction must be 
formed economically. Within these limitations, cc 
architects have produced functional structures t 
handsome and dramatic. 4 

Other campus construction—such as classrooms, 
ratories, theaters, stadiums, gymnasiums, and chap 
not eligible for assistance under the housing prog 
Also barred are small residence halls for the exclusive 


of specific student organizations, such as fraternities 
sororities. 
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ESTABLISHING ELIGIBILITY 


An institution’s eligibility to participate in the Pr 
gram depends upon a number of elements. 

The applicant must be unable to obtain the 
construction funds or to purchase housing under eq 
favorable terms and conditions from any other 
Currently the program interest rate is three percent. 

Under the 1950 Housing Act, only institutions of 
ing at least a two-year program acceptable for full cre 
were eligible. They had to be either public or nonproll 
private educational institutions. The Housing Act of 1% 
amended the earlier legislation to extend eligibility to 
colleges that can provide satisfactory evidence that 
will offer at least a two-year program acceptable for 
credit toward a baccalaureate degree, and that sue 
program will begin operation within a reasonable 
after completion of the facilities for which the HUD k 
was requested. 





Also made eligible by the 1965 Act are special 
college housing organizations. These fall into three 
categories: 
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‘ae Saat, Pe 3 . Any nonprofit corporation established for the sole 
+ cost ¢ -— at purpose of providing housing or related facilities at 
a S 2 the institution. The loan agreement must be co-signed 
ent ho ; s a or approved by the institution, and upon dissolution 


ent of & Be of the corporation, title to the property passes to the 
i 5 Ms : institution. 


Any state agency, public authority, or other instru- 
mentality established for the purpose of providing or 
neil ry a ; rth ce financing housing or related facilities at public or 
acca private educational institutions within the state. 
cilities | 

the en 
Any nonprofit student housing cooperative corpora- 
tion established for the purpose of providing housing 
for students and faculty at any educational 


F teachin 
or stuc 


: ike th institution. 

gn ant 

s planne ; ; 

2 4a HUD makes loans either directly to the colleges 

ding " themselves, after arrangements are made with the appli- 
4 cant organization, or to the special college housing 

— j organizations. 

st t ‘ Hospitals eligible under this program must have been 

<n i approved by the appropriate state authority to operate a 

: 7 | school for nursing beyond the level of high school. Also, 
7 they must have the approval of either the American 

ona | Medical Association or the American Osteopathic Associa- 

cit : | ; - adie tion for interns’ or residents’ projects. Eligibility is limited 

Pp val <a ahien rear pear : to hospitals operated either on a public or a private 


clus x - , : a + x She a nonprofit basis. 
TYPES OF ASSISTANCE 


Under the College Housing Program, two types of 
assistance are available to colleges and universities: debt 


in the Pr us : service grants and direct loans. 

er ar Debt service grants are intended to reduce the cost of 
the nal ie one > ae private market borrowing by the colleges to an effective 
der ¢ dA\\ bee ar : rate of three percent. The maximum period for grant 
her VY == payment is 40 years. 
rcent. ; _ > Direct loans to the college carry an interest rate of 
stions offer ¥ iy ae three percent; the maximum term is also 40 years. Direct 
r full credi tel ae ee ie loans are available only to institutions unable to borrow 
or nonpro > Epa I - ; private capital at reasonable rates, as determined by HUD. 
Act of 1908, . Sime vronamramn nen ms yet In addition to the legislative provisions that govern 
Nility to we aie pe ee the College Housing Program, there are specific concerns 
ce that Cos agin ay ‘ me be and attitudes that shape its operation. One of the major 
able for J 5 =. rich opin SHES 7 wt Administration policies on higher education is its intent 
that sudl — ae oie | et oa Ma 3p : % apes to serve students from low-income families. Accordingly, 
onable : ‘dials Meee ss rare LA ee bt the College Housing Program has given priority assistance 
1e HUD loa Sic Paci a eS > i Sart ae < RS to colleges with substantial enrollment from lower income 

Le - oe 4 


homes. 
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PROBLEMS FACED 


Although inflation is probably the greatest single 
financial problem facing school administrators trying to 
provide student housing, they also are faced with chang- 
ing student attitudes toward the types of housing consid- 
ered desirable. 

To assist colleges and universities in coping with these 
problems, HUD has encouraged the use of innovative 
designs, contracting methods, and construction techniques 
to provide the most attractive housing at the lowest cost. 
These have resulted in the use of industrialized hous- 
ing products, such as modular and prefabricated units, 
including mobile homes. Colleges are ericouraged to draw 
on the experience of Operation BREAKTHROUGH con- 
tractors in developing new approaches to student housing. 

Contracting methods may include package construc- 
tion arrangements that provide for all project develop- 
ment activities, except permanent financing, under a 
single contract. They may also involve the use of con- 
struction managers to work with architects and engineers 
or to manage the entire project. As another cost-reduction 
factor, there may be the incentive of value engineering, an 
arrangement by which contractors and owners divide the 
result of economies in design and construction. These 
lower construction costs serve to lower living expenses. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


But lower rents, while important, are only a part of 
the sociological urgencies of our time. Colleges are faced 
with the need to design housing that provides the kind of 
living environment that appeals to students. Students are 
asking for alternatives to the traditional long, double- 
loaded corridors with double rooms, gang bathrooms, and 
formal reception areas. They suggest variations such as 
suite arrangements with or without kitchens, apartments 
suitable for either single or married students, and built-in 
flexibility for future modifications. 

Consideration should also be given to small group 
living units that alleviate the identity problem for stu- 
dents at large universities, to the establishment of more 
student recreational areas, and to providing better con- 
ditions, including optimum acoustics, for studying. 

The matter of living arrangements is a significant part 
of student interest in managing their own affairs. In some 
cases, colleges can support the development and operation 
of student housing by student cooperatives—an arrange- 
ment that may have the added benefit of lowering room 
and board costs. 

Such student housing cooperatives are now under 
way at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, the 
University of Florida at Gainesville, the University of 
California at Berkeley, the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln, and Oregon State at Corvallis. 

In some areas, students have expressed the desire to 
become more involved in the community, even to the 
extent of living in the town rather than in campus 
dormitories. This has led to a few proposals for experi- 
mental projects mixing student housing with HUD subsi- 
dized low-rent housing for non-students. 
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Georgia State University students are often to be found 
between, and after classes in the Student Lounge in the J.C. 
Student Activities Building. 1 


The 28story administration building at the University of ! 
Chicago Circle is built on land made available in the Chicago @ 
renewal program. The campus will occupy 119 acres and serve 
than 25,000 students in the present development schedule. 
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Model of new $26 million Laney College campus (top) and an aerial 
Photo (bottom) of the campus under construction show nine-story 
administration tower dominating a cluster of buildings grouped around 
an inner court. Comprising an ambitious urban cenewal project in 
Oakland, Calif., the principal campus buildings, besides the tower, 
include five two-story classroom buildings, a four-story library, a 
student center, gymnasium buildings, and a lecture hall. 
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Something like this is taking place at Portland Stat: 
in Oregon. Students there negotiated for the use of som 
apartment buildings that were to be torn down to make 
way for urban renewal, with no immediate plans fo 
replacement. They rehabilitated the apartments and are 
now living in the community rather than on campus. 

The values of this operation are many. Students ar 
assured of living quarters near the downtown campus o 
reasonable terms; they do not need automobile transpor. 
tation to add to parking and pollution problems. They ar 
removed from the city’s low-rent housing market to th 
benefit of elderly persons and other renters seeking 
inexpensive housing. And the property, still produc 
back on the tax rolls. . 

Future planning for college housing needs may | 
affected by both the rights and the conditions 
which some students—such as freshmen—are requi 
live in campus housing. Recent test cases brought 1 
students and parents in the Federal courts question 
college’s right to require students to live on campus. 

If some students prefer to live off-campus and 4 
school can exercise no jurisdiction in the matter, 
whole picture of college housing may undergo consid 
able revision. Since most college towns and neighbo 
are already overcrowded, the increased enrollment ¢ 
students each September will doubtless present he 
problems of concern to the community and institution. 





UD SPONSORS 
URBAN TRAINING 


Urban renewal in Pittsburgh, Pa., begins to show the effects of urban 
planning. Urban specialists are increasingly available to cities due to 
HUD-sponsored training and urban programs in higher education. 
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The study of urban affairs comprises many disci- 
plines—city and regional planning, public administration, 
sociology, economics, law. In addition, depending upon 
the area of operation, there may be a need for foreign 
language skills, knowledge of transportation, community 
relations, and public safety, to say nothing of the primary 
requirement of effective communication. HUD is keenly 
aware of the necessity for training people in the field of 
urban affairs. 

Thanks to HUD Urban Studies Fellowship grants, 101 
young men and women from some 30 states are spending 
the academic year 1970-1971 doing graduate work in 
urban and related fields. In residence at 46 leading 
universities, they are candidates for advanced degrees in 
such disciplines as city and regional planning, urban 
affairs, urban public administration, urban sociology, and 
urban law. 

This is the fourth year for the Urban Studies Fellow- 
ship program. Successful candidates were chosen last April 
from more than 1,200 applicants from all parts of the 
country, all of whom had presented credentials sufficient 
to merit serious consideration. 

After a preliminary screening by HUD staff members, 
the most promising applications were given a second 
review by a nine-member Advisory Board appointed by 
Secretary Romney. This Board—composed of three mem- 
bers each from public universities, private universities, and 
national organizations concerned with community 
development—made the final recommendations and assist- 
ed the Secretary in choosing the winners. 


Critical Need 


The Urban Studies Fellowship program, authorized 
under the 1964 Housing Act, was set up in response to a 
critical national need for trained urban generalists and 
specialists. Its purpose is twofold: (1) to attract capable 
persons to the expanding field of urban development and 
(2) to encourage institutions to pioneer innovative pro- 
grams and to support those programs that face the 
challenge of urban development from economic, social, 
and physical points of view. 

Candidates for fellowships are students accepted or 
enrolled for full-time study working toward graduate 
degrees in eligible programs. They must be citizens of the 
United States, or noncitizens who have applied for United 
States citizenship or obtained permanent residence visas. 

Eligible programs embrace appropriate courses of 
study offered by accredited public and private nonprofit 
institutions of learning that confer graduate degrees in 
fields oriented toward public service careers in urban 
affairs. Only programs in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and our overseas possessions are eligible. 

Most awards for degrees are for the master’s or other 
first professional degrees. A few awards for doctoral study 
are also made. 


Passport to Employment 


The great majority of the fellowship recipients have 
found that their graduate degrees in urban studies were 
Passports to immediate and continuous employment. 
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In the Conte Community School in the Wooster Square Project * 
New Haven, Conn., good planning has resulted from good t 
The elderly can play cards on the same forms children find 

as playground equipment. 





Questionnaires returned by HUD Fellows who earned 

in the first three years reveal that 70 out of 112 
ae currently employed in public service occupations for 
which their fellowships provided training. 

' But HUD, through the fellowship program, is doing 
something more than helping qualified students prepare 
themselves for good jobs in chronically understaffed ur- 
"an centers. 

“This program has an importance much larger than 
the number of fellowships available,” says Samuel C. 
Jackson, HUD Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan Plan- 
ning and Development, who administers the program. 
“Through it, HUD is involving a relatively large number 
of black, Mexican-American, and other minority-group 
young men and women in professions where their services 
are greatly needed. : 

“Such young specialists as these can do much to win 

the confidence of their own people, who all too often 
forlornly see themselves as outside the mainstream of 
ip American life.’ 
Applicants for fellowships during the 1971-1972 
academic year may apply to HUD in Washington. Appli- 
cation forms are now available. Deadline for submission is 
January 15, 1971. 

Successful candidates will receive stipends of $3,000 
plus $500 for each dependent up to two. In addition, 


HUD pays tuition and fees directly to participating 
schools, 


> 
. 
—n * 
The University of Scranton has been serving the educational needs of 
the Scranton area since 1888. It’s downtown campus boasts 15 new 


buildings on a 23-acre site. All university buildings are modern, erected 
within the last 12 years with HUD assistance. 
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Students majoring in urban courses often live and study in facilities 
built with HUD grants under the National Housing Acts of 1950 
and 1959. 
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Minority Participation 


In addition to supporting study on the graduate level, 
HUD has another stimulus to encourage minori‘y-group 
and other disadvantaged students to enter the field of 
planning and urban development. 

In 1968-1969, HUD funded 10 work-study projects 
through the Special Projects Account of the Compre 
hensive Planning Assistance program. Originally establish. 
ed by the 1954 Housing Act, the Comprehensive Planning 
Assistance program is also known as the 701 program, for 
Section 701 of that Act. 

As a result of the growing interest in the experi. 
mental Special Projects program, 17 work-study projects 
are being conducted during the 1970-1971 academic year. 
They involve more than 170 students, of whom about 
150 are working toward academic degrees. 

HUD makes grants, up to two-thirds of the project 
costs, to state and metropolitan agencies. These in tum 
pay the salaries and educational costs of the students, 
who work part time for the agencies. 

Students are selected by the planning agencies and 
cooperating universities. They must be enrolled in full- 
time academic programs in urban planning or some relat. 
ed field. Special efforts are made to attract students who, 
without financial aid, might not be able to enter planning 
or related urban professions. 

Although membership in a racial or ethnic minority is 
not a prerequisite for work-study assistance, members of 
minority groups are nevertheless given special encourage 
ment to avail themselves of the opportunities this pro- 
gram offers. 

Some of the planning schools active in the program 
operate special-credit summer seminars in addition to 
their year long academic course; Title VIII (Community 
Development Training) funds are used for this activity. 
The seminars are designed to involve high school and 
undergraduate students, who assist and take some course 
with graduate students. Universities may also work with 
local schools in developing new courses and providing 
special training for teachers. 

The work-study program benefits all parties. Planning 
agencies gain added manpower capable of performing 
responsible work, with particular sensitivity to the pro- 
blems of the disadvantaged. Students gain through finan- 
cial assistance and the opportunity to work on “red 
world” problems while in professional training. Univer 
sities gain by having financial aid available for disadvar- 
taged students. HUD gains by augmentation of the supply 
of trained manpower available to agencies that receive it 
financial assistance. And in the long run, the countyg 
gains by having these elements come together for the 
service of all citizens. 

The cost of maintaining the Special Projects progr” 
is relatively very small. HUD’s two-thirds share of support 
for the average student for one year is less tha 
$5,000—and the great bulk of this covers salary. 

By any measure this is a very inexpensive 
effective way to increase the ranks of urban plan 
economists, sociologists, administrators, and other speci 
ists whose services are so greatly needed. 
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ogram, for HUD expects to have 23 of its new area ' The Christian Science’ Monitor reports that 
offices organized and ready to begin opera- | the first historically noted prefabricated 
area offices is a major innovation of the 1520, King Henry VIII of England and 
Departmental reorganization initiated last on heen tabby ime stg te beaagndl 


will soon share in a $1.6 million dividend 


encies and 


ed in full payment, the first ever paid by HUD- 
~““FHA~to~ coop 


some relat: | a Suite This ae 
. the highest two-year housing production 
total in the nation’ history but meets only 


ss ae lansumenas Howes In- 
surance Fund, which authorizes a dividend | st by the 1968 Housing Act 
wet he ae wee wee ee ry 
arOul}# UVe | HUD reports that more urban renewal pro- 
* jects were completed in Pennsylvania dur- 
nf ; ing the last fiscal year than in any other 
dition to fate. California was first in approvals of 
-ommunity The National Corporation for Housing Part- grants for water and sewer facilities. 
vis activity. nerships (1133 15th St., N.W., ae ae 
school and D.C. 20005), was created by ® 


Washingtor 
ne Congress in 1968 to provide ‘ ook com ‘ 7 
for increased production of low- and mod- According to the National Planning Associ 


erate income housing. It now has negotia- at amo ee 
~—tions—under-wayfor-5~projects~invotving- ae noe Aan states spend Courag and Dees 
over 3000 housing units in all sections of hold operations than do residents of the 
pe orrsascte . more rural oriented Plains and Mountain 
* /——tegions: Pn ee 
a 


_From the end of 1966 to the end of 1969, .| __ Twenty-one HUD employees were honored 
overall consumer prices rose 14%, but the at the first annual awards ceremony since 
cost of shelter’ shot up 19%, and that of | the establishment of HUD in 1965.'Secre- 
homeownership jumped 22h,  Feports HUD. | tary Romney awarded Mrs. Charlotte Alter, 

“ Se ee ee ee eee ‘Ward Eliiott;-and~-Theodore~Robinson the ——- 

2 Distinguished Service Award and gave 
Lester H. Thompson a letter of commenda- 

_Charles_J._Orlebeke,.who served as HUD |. tion for. 35 years of Federal Service. He _ 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary, is | cited Willie J. Weldon for the most benefi- 
now Deputy Under Secretary. He succeeds | cial suggestion of the year. Romney recog- 
William B. Ross, who became FNMA’s Ex- nized William B. Ross for receiving the 
ecutive” Vice President in May. Albert A: ~~? ~~~ Career Service Award of the National Civil 
Applegate replaces Mr. Orlebeke as Execu- Service League and Ashley Foard who pre- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary. ae had received a Rockefeller Award. 
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Eighty-seven underemployed high 
school graduates are enrolled in 
the clerical VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION course of their choice. 
The one year, tuition free course 
is conducted for the first time by 
Russell’s Business College. Training 
includes development of speaking 
and writing skills, personality de- 
velopment, personal letter writing, 
and contract interpretation instruc- 
tion. All students were certified 
for this training through the Con- 
centrated Employment Program 
(CEP) and the Model City Man- 
power Service. Graduates will re- 
ceive job placement assistance 
from the College and CEP. 


act 


PROJECT KNOWMOBILE, a 
Model City’s summer enrichment 
program funded by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare and operated by the Win- 
ston-Salem Educational Board, was 
so successful it is scheduled for a 
repeat performance. Approximate- 
ly 500 students took part in the 
activities offered in the seven mo- 
bile units. Each “‘Knowmobile” 
has a morning and afternoon ses- 
sion conducted by trained teachers 
and operated with capacity atten- 
dance of 35 at each session. The 
activities, reinforcing reading and 
writing. skills through arts and 
crafts projects on current events, 
were graded for pre-school through 
high school age students. 


Child care service are provided in 
this DAY CARE CENTER for 
model neighborhood area residents 
while working or in training. The 
charge for this service is geared to 
ability to pay; those who cannot 
pay are required to volunteer their 
time to the center. The center also 
serves as a clearing house for day 
care service openings and for jobs 
that model neighborhood mothers 
can be trained to fill. 
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@ MOVES INTO 


Pediatric care is one of the many 
services of the HEALTH PRO- 
GRAM provided for residents 
through a neighborhood clinic. 
The newly opened clinic facility al- 
so offers general medical, dental, 
eye, and obstetric care, a well baby 
clinic and family planning counsel. 


The traveling chest X-ray unit is 
scheduled to tour the entire Model 
Cities area. In its first 15 days in 
the model neighborhood, 800 resi- 
dents were screened by the unit. 





RODENT CONTROL projects in 
Winston-Salem’s Model Cities pro- 
gram focus on trash removal, edu- 
cation, and open stream clearance. 
Eighteen littered streams flow 
through the model neighborhood, 
most of them bordered by hous- 
ing. Rats, attracted by the -mois- 
ture and shelter of debris, nest 
along the stream banks. Work 
crews are clearing the stream beds 
and adjacent yards and will 
Straighten and deepen the stream 
channels where needed. While 
Stream clearance is expected to 
take three years, resident educa- 
tion to elimiate rat breeding and 
feeding areas is an on-going activi- 
ty. Rat bait mixtures have been 
placed in all neighborhoods, with 
additional treatment scheduled 
every three months for an 18 
month period. 


Police precinct officer visits a 
neighborhood day care center as a 
part of the CRIME PREVENTION 
project that seeks to develop a 
mutual trust and understanding be- 
tween residents and law enforce- 
ment officials. In order to pro- 
mote better community-police re- 
lations and mutual cooperation, 
officers also meet with neighbor- 
hood and community groups to 
discuss methods of crime preven- 
tion. Courtroom services, criminal 
representation, and rehabilitation 
assistance have been expanded as a 
part of this project. 


Residents of the Winston-Salem, N.C., model neighborhood and the com- 
munity at large know their Model Cities program is working. 

Throughout the planning year—with its problem identification, priority 
designation, and project planning—a large and widely diversified group of 
public officials and private citizens contributed time, talent, and effort to 
ensure a meaningful Model Cities program. 

When the Winston-Salem plan was approved by HUD in October 1969, 
the city was ready to move into action. These photographs show how this 


city is using its $1.9 million in supplemental funds to attack the social, 
physical, and economic problems of its model neighborhood. 


LOTS planned for the model 
neighborhood. Larger city parks are 
located in areas of the community 
not generally accessible for model 
neighborhood children. In addition 
to the play equipment in each tot 
lot, a small picnic area and equip- 
ment are provided for family use 
and elderly persons. 
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The Academic 
Mold 


By Ray Eldon Hiebert 


A University of Maryland law student conducts a human rights 
discussion with area high school students. 

For more than 100 years, Americans have been 
leaving the farm, flocking to cities, and spreading into 
suburbs. And during that century, almost every large state 
university has developed extensive schools of agriculture 
while few have paid the slightest attention to “citi- 
culture.” 

“That is changing now, quite rapidly,” says Atlee E. 
Shidler, Director of Educational Programs at the Center 
for Metropolitan Studies in Washington, D.C. Mr. Shidler 
recently completed a survey indicating that universities 
are being “urbanized” and are “finally awakening to the 
fact that the United States is an urban society.” 

Not long ago the number of academic programs for 
urban studies could have been counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Now more than 40 schools are actively develop- 
ing innovative and far-reaching urban curriculums. 

Schools of agriculture have used expensive research 
laboratories for pest control, complex greenhouses for 
plant development, and experimental farms for animal 
breeding; and all this activity has made America the 
tumber-one farm producer in the world. Now, many feel, 
it is time to do the same for our cities. Until recently, 
few educational programs have been organized to deal 
with rat-infested alleys, dilapidated housing, traffic jams, 
and smog-filled air in our burgeoning megalopolises. 

Today education in urban problems is education in 

m the total environment, according to the Department of 
a Housing and Urban Development. As HUD Under Secre- 
fers “ty Richard C. Van Dusen said at Smith College: 

“The physical decay of our core cities and the 
disorderly, haphazard growth of our suburbs—the absence 
of adequate parks and open spaces—the lack of concern 
for good design—the fragmentation of neighborhoods and 
destruction of landmarks by freeway construction—all 
these have made their contributions to our urban environ- 
ment.” 

And increasingly, university faculty and administra- 
lors are realizing the vastness of their responsibility. 


A Georgia State University coed enrolled in the School of Education 
works with a youngster attending school in the Atianta area. LEFT 

















































The University of Maryland Community Pediatric Center is an 
example of higher education’s broad involvement in community life. 


George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott 
sees his university as a “senior partner in the total effort. 
This means taking major responsibility for organizing the 
best possible response to the area’s pressing needs; for 
helping to establish an effective organization for channel- 
ing such efforts; for making available all possible person- 
nel and resources for teaching, research, and public service 
programs; and for committing itself on a long-range basis 
to the improvement of life in urban America.” 


Education for an Urban Society 


{ Educational institutions have not prepared us to be 
an urban society, says William Keast, President of Wayne 
State University in Detroit. Few students have been 
trained in urban culture in their regular curriculums, in 
their research, in their extension education programs. 

Mr. Shidler reports that now, in academic circles, 
“there is a growing feeling that educating students to 
understand an urban society in an urbanizing world is one 
of the most important services that institutions of higher 
education can perform for urban communities.” As a 
result, new programs are springing up cavering teaching, 
research, and community service. 

Many of these new programs have broken the tradi- 
tional academic mold. They are not necessarily housed in 
the usual professional schools of government and public 
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administration, architecture and city planning, or e: gineer. 
ing. Urban programs in such professional fields ar- grow. 
ing, but the new thrust seems to be coming more from 
interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary programs, usually 
with the initiative taken by the departments of political 
science, sociology, economics, or geography. d 


New Urban Courses 


While most older programs offer degrees in traditional 
disciplines, with special emphasis in urban affairs or 
urban planning, some newer programs award degrees in 
urban studies. These curriculums usually include urban 
oriented courses in the social sciences such as “urban 
anthropology,” “urban economics,” “urban education,” 
“urban folklore,” “urban geography,” or “urban politics.” } ¢ 

Local, county, and state governments need experts} " 
trained in this new field of knowledge. The HUD Urban } * 
Studies Fellowship Program was instituted to help meet | ¥! 
the demand. ti 

Even in traditional departments, the number of urban | 4 
studies courses in all fields has grown suddenly and 
amazingly. In the Washington area alone, universities 
offered 209 separate courses on urban subjects in the} x 
spring of 1970. tic 

The courses covered a wide front, from “Urbanism in| ® 
Africa” at Howard University to “Traffic Planning andj 
Operations” at the U.S. Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School; from “Nutritional Patterns in Black Commv- 
nities” at Federal City College to “Churches, Synagogues, 
and Urban Problems” at Georgetown University; from 
classical study of “The City in History” at American 
versity to a computer analysis of “Information Servicesyi™ 
in Metropolitan Areas” at the University of Maryland. ¥ 












Graduate Research 





M.LT., Harvard, Columbia, and Georgia Institute of 
Technology were pioneers in urban graduate research. At 
traditional graduate schools which do not give “urbait 
degrees, the emphasis is apt to be on research combi 
several different academic subjects. The University 
Chicago has a Center for Urban Studies which coordinate 
interdisciplinary work for a dozen departments afi 
schools, including Divinity and Education. For example, 
ministerial student might take half of his courses } 
traditional divinity subjects, and the other half at 
Center for Urban Studies where he might examine af 
research the problems of churches and the role of mil 
sters in the inner city. 

At Syracuse University, the Metropolitan Studies Pf 
gram provides a year-long seminar on metropolitan p 
policy problems for scholars working toward grad 
degrees in traditional disciplines who want to specialize: 
urban affairs. The program has three primary education 
objectives: to train public administrators in urban stud 
to develop urban research scholars; and to provide f 
career education for community leaders and governm 
employees. 











































€: gineer § Undergraduate Programs 

ar® grow. 

10re from Despite its pastoral setting, Dartmouth College has 
Ss, usually | nonetheless pioneered in undergraduate urban studies. It 


f political | offers an array of interdisciplinary programs in which 11 
departments cooperate. These include an introductory 
course on city planning and urban studies; a core curricu- 
lum of six courses including such subjects as “Compa- 
trative Urbanization” and “Black and White Ethics in 
American Cities;” a coordinating senior seminar; summer 
internships; a joint field-research/community service semi- 
nar with M.I.T.; cooperation with the new Dartmouth 


ae Research Center for Social Change; and an urban studies 
urban | 
minor. 


snceas Columbia University in New York City offers signifi- 
- politics,” } cant undergraduate work in urban studies which does not 
-d experts} result in an “urban” degree. The aim, Columbia notes, “is 
UD Urban } to produce thoughtful and informed citizens rather than 
help meet | urban specialists.” The university gives considerable atten- 
tion to the international; metropolitan, and environmental 
r of urban | aspects of urbanism. Dr. Joseph C. Coleman, former 
denly and 
universities 
cts in the} HUD Secretary George Romney makes an Upward Bound presenta- 
tion at Detroit’s Wayne State University, praising higher education 
for creating programs to aid ghetto residents. 


traditional 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary at HEW, has surveyed the 
involvement of all parts of the university in urban and 
minority studies, including teaching, research, and service, 
and has recommended new efforts in the hope of making 
Columbia preeminent in these areas. The Ford Founda- 
tion has provided $10 million, including three endowed 
chairs for urban professors, to help make this hope a 
reality. The first of these chairs was occupied by Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher, who was FHA’s first Director of 
Research. 


Degree Programs 


Although few universities have separate departments 
of urban studies, an increasing number of schools are 
offering graduate degrees in urban studies. Included in 
this category are the University of Akron, Vanderbilt, 
Portland State, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and the 
University of Texas. 

One school that does have a Department of Urban 
Affairs is the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. It has 
appointed eight faculty members (each from a different 
discipline), offers 20 courses, and awards two kinds of 
master’s degrees. The university notes that, “unlike so 
many ‘programs’ in urban studies, it provides its students 
with a home base, a status, and a degree equal in all 
respects to that of students in regular disciplines.” The 
particular emphasis at Milwaukee is on urban processes 
and policies and interrelated facets of urban crises, prepar- 
ing students to collaborate with specialists and to cope 
with unique metropolitan problems. 






Emphasis on Service 


A growing number of institutions are offering or 
developing undergraduate degree programs in urban stud- 
ies with emphasis on community service. 

At Georgia State College in Atlanta, for example, the 
Urban Life Center now offers a bachelor’s degree in 
Urban Life. Its Division of Urban Public Service provides 
a system of field-experience centers that are organized, 
operated, and controlled by students. This has already 
spurred the development of an Atlanta Urban Corps. 

The college feels that public service to the urban 
community is a total college responsibility. In addition to 
course work in its Urban Life Center, it runs an Urban 
Observatory for research. Here students might survey rat 
control effectiveness or examine housing conditions and 
requirements. An Inter-University Urban Cooperative al- 
lows student and faculty exchange on urban resource 
materials. 

Another example is Cleveland State University, which 
is giving top priority to service, particularly to the City of 
Cleveland. In its new undergraduate program in urban 
studies, the University allows students the opportunity to 
combine field assignments and interdisciplinary courses in 
urban problems for one full quarter. During this quarter, 
the students carry on extensive field work and internships 
in which they share life situations different from their 
own, especially with the urban disadvantaged. 
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Interviewing residents of an inner city area, a George Washington University student participates in a new work-study program combining 





student work in community organizations or agencies with study supervised by a faculty member. This is one of 79 different programs of 
community involvement at the university, according to a recent survey of its urban efforts. 


Wayne State University is yet another large city 
institution which is embarking on far-reaching efforts to 
create a “new style urban university.” Here the effort is 
to have urban studies pervade the entire intellectual life 
of the school. Into nearly every academic and professional 
program—history, literature, law, medicine, science—the 
university has injected urban studies. Capping the program 
is an “Urban Fellows Corps.” This is composed of special 
graduate students who participate in seminars with leading 
national and local specialists. 

“Urban studies programs,” says Mr. Shidler, “‘cus- 
tomarily view the communities in which they are located 
as sources of student internship and work-study opportu- 
nities, as places in which to perform services for the 
needy, as laboratories for developing knowledge and test- 


ing ideas.” But unfortunately, he adds, “very few pro- 
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grams have approached their environs as communities to 
assist in a continuing effort to achieve self: 
understanding.” 

In his survey, Mr. Shidler found little inter-university 
cooperation on urban studies and only a few programs 
which approach the subject in terms of systems and 
processes rather than problems and issues. 

There is, in other words, room for further growth. 
But all these recent developments can only be encourag 
ing, for as schools of agriculture did so much to enchanct 
our farms, our new educational efforts in urban culture 
can help revitalize our cities. 


Mr. Hiebert is Professor and Head of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Maryland and 4 
free-lance writer. 















HUD is literally spreading out across 
the country, with four new regional 
and 23 area offices scheduled to be 
in operation by September. The re- 
gional realignment is designed to de- 
centralize HUD’s operations, elimi- 
nate red tape, and accelerate the 
Department's delivery of its services 
and programs. 

HUD now has 10 Regions, with 
the same boundaries as four other 
human resources agencies—HEW, 
Labor, OEO, and SBA. The Regions 
will exercise jurisdictional authority 
over the area offices, which will be 
empowered to process applications, 
make decisions, and administer pro- 
grams at the local community level. 
Those FHA insuring offices un- 
touched in the realignment will also 
continue to report to the regional 
offices. 

Freed from much of the paper 
work and time consuming reviews, 
the regional offices can concentrate 
on representing the Department in 
relations with other Federal agen- 
cies, improving liaison with state 
governments, and evaluating and co- 
ordinating all HUD activities within 
their jurisdiction. 

Secretary Romney recently ap- 
pointed four Regional Administra- 
tors for the new Regions and a new 
Administrator for the New York 
Region. 


S. WILLIAM GREEN 
New York Region 


Former counsel for the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Housing and 
Urban Development, Mr. Green was 


elected to the State Assembly in 
1965 and has been described by the 
nonpartisan Citizens Union as “one 
of the most knowledgeable and con- 
structive members...a recognized 
expert on housing legislation.”’ He is 
a@ graduate of Harvard Law School. 

The New York Region has juris- 
diction over New York, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


JAMES J. BARRY 
Boston Region 

A career public official in the New 
Hampshire State Government, Mr. 
Barry has a socially oriented back- 
ground in the Federal Government 
as a Deputy Assistant Secretary in 
HEW. He was also a special assistant 
to U.S. Senator Norris Cotton of 
New Hampshire. At the age of 32 
he was Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. He is a 
graduate of St. Anselm’s College in 
Manchester, N.H. 

The Boston Region covers Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 


HARRY THOMAS MORLEY, JR. 
Kansas City Region 


An experienced administrator in 
county government, Mr. Morley was 
involved with the formation of the 
East-West Gateway Coordinating 
Council for the metropolitan St. 
Louis area. He served as liaison be- 
tween the Council and the St. Louis 
Development Corporation, which re- 
ceives HUD funds for neighborhood 
action programs. He is a former 


member of the U.S. Navy Reserve 
and a graduate of the University of 
Denver. 

The Kansas City Region is com- 
posed of the four states of Missouri, 
lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


ROBERT C. ROSENHEIM 
Denver Region 

A business executive and chairman 
of the Denver Urban Renewal Agen- 
cy, Mr. Rosenheim founded and was 
first chairman of ‘’Keep Colorado 
Beautiful,” which won the “Keep 
America Beautiful’’ award as the 
best state organization in 1969. A 
veteran who rose through the ranks 
from private to captain, he is a 
graduate of Marshall University in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Colorado, Montana, the Dakotas, 
Utah, and Wyoming comprise the 
Denver Region. 





















OSCAR P. PEDERSON 
Seattie Region 


Formerly, director of the Federal 
Housing Administration's Insuring 
Office in Portiand, Ore., for almost 
13 years, Mr. Pederson has been in 
real estate for 40 years and is famil- 
iar with all of its aspects, from 
building to property management. In 
1959 he was given the Distinguished 
Service Award by HUD’s predecessor, 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. He attended the University 
of Oregon. 

The Seattle Region includes 
Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and 
idaho. 


As this issue went to press, Richard Lee Morgan was appointed Regional Administrator for the Fort Worth Region. 
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Thirteen HUD employees pack up and head off this 
fall for a year of graduate work at universities 
across the country. 

To prepare for expanded leadership roles hand- 
ling the country’s housing and urban needs, these 
people were selected from more than 40 candidates 
nominated by HUD’s central and regional offices. A 
year of graduate study is intended to sharpen their 
skills and expand their intellectual horizons. When 
they return to HUD in 1971, they will have had 
concentrated training for broadened responsibilities. 

Seven of the 13 are part of HUD’s Urban 
Development Academic Program, which allows them 
to select any university in the continental United 
States that suits their individual needs. 

Five are in the Career Education Awards Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the U. S. Civil Service 


The seven selected for HUD’s Urban Development 
Academic Program are: 


i ~ 


Andrew J. Bell Ill, As- Woodrin E. Kee, Dir- 








LB oft © grad schoo 


Commission. They have a choice of eight colleges. 

The 13th is studying at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs as a participant in the Education Program 
for Federal Officials at Mid-Career. 

There is no cost to the employee. In addition to 
his salary, he gets tuition, training costs, and per diem. 

Nominees for the project must have a bachelor’s 
degree and at least three years of experience at 
HUD in program or administrative areas. Grades of 
candidates are generally limited to the range from 
GS-9 through GS-15. 

The HUD Career Education Program, begun in 
1963, has sent 37 career people back to college. Of 
these, only two have left HUD, and they are still 
engaged in urban affairs. 


LIBRARY 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


YPSILANTI 
U. S. DEPOSITORY DOCUMENT 


a 
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sistant Regional Admini- 
strator for Model Cities 
in the San _ Francisco 
Regional Office. He is a 
graduate of Providence 
College, with a degree in 
economics from Boston 
College and in educa- 
tional psychology from 
Boston University. 


ector of the Neighbor- 
hood Facilities Division 
in the Chicago Regional 
Office. He is a graduate 
of Drake University. 
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Aaron A. Lambert, Real- 
ty Officer for the Phila- 
delphia Region. He is a 
graduate of City College 
of New York, with grad- 
uate work at New York 
University. 


Oliver S. Taylor, Acting 
Assistant Regional Ad- 
ministrator for Adminis- 
tration in the Chicago 
Regional Office. He is a 
graduate of Harvard, 
with a degree in public 
administration from 
Syracuse University. 
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William B. Rogers, Act- 
ing Director, Planning 
Standards Division, Met- 
ropolitan Planning and 
Development, central 
office. He is a graduate 
of the University of Chi- 
cago, with a degree in 
urban and regional plan- 
ning. 


James P. McGrath, Ten- 
ant Services Representa- 
tive for the New York 
Regional Office. He is a 
graduate of Siena Col- 
lege, with a major in 
sociology. 


The five eligible for the Civil Service Commission 
grants will attend one of eight participating colleges 
—Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, Princeton, University of 
Southern California, Stanford, the University of 
Virginia, and the University of Washington. They 
are: 


Michael P. Schneider, 
Assistant Director for 
the Urban Renewal 
Demonstrations Pro- 
gram, Research and 
Technology, central of- 
fice. He is a graduate of 
the University of Miami, 
with a political science 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Gordon H. McKay, Pro- 
gram Manager for Re- 
newal and Housing Man- 
agement, central office. 
He is a graduate of Lin- 
field College, with a de- 
gree in public adminis- 
tration from Syracuse 
University. 


Jack E. Willingham, 
HUD Representative for 
the Atlanta Region. He 
is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern Mis- 
sissippi, with graduate 
work at Florida State 
University. 


James Legrotte, Jr., Ur- 
ban Planner for the Fort 
Worth Region. He is a 
graduate of Kansas State 
University with a degree 
in architecture. 


Arthur Kontura, Dir- 
ector of the Planning Di- 
vision in the San Fran- 
cisco Region. He is a 
graduate of Lafayette 
College, with a degree in 
public administration 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ernest M. Norsworthy, 
Management Analyst in 
Administration, central 
office. He is a graduate 
of Auburn University. 


HUD’s nominee for the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton Univer- 
sity is Lawrence O. Houston, Jr., Director of Program 
Development for Model Cities, central office. He is a 
graduate of Lafayette College. 
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“Even more fundamental than 
the need for funds (is) the need to re- 
structure and revitalize the institutions 
of state and local government so that 
they can deal with the problems 
which threaten to overwhelm us in 
our increasingly urbanized society. 
Both types of priorities—fiscal and 
institutional—are essential if we are to 
put at the top of the list those 
concerns which deal with people 
‘where they live’—not just physically, 
but socially, politically, and spirit- 
ually. The challenge of the 1970's is 
to give shape and substance to the 
yearning of the American people for 
a revitalized sense of community, 
within which individual dignity and 
accomplishment can flourish.” 


George Romney 
Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


“| do not believe that we can 
even begin the massive task of re- 
building our cities and recapturing 
what we have lost from our environ- 
ment if we must act within the 
framework of present municipal, 
state, and Federal jurisdictions. | do 
not believe, for example, that we can 
provide adequate housing in a jungle 
of building codes and regulations that 
change from mile to mile. 

“Yet there is no real doubt, no 
debate, no reservation about whether 
we must do these things Sooner or 
later... .1 suggest. ..we must do them 
now. We must begin now to see these 
problems being solved, and the place 
to begin is to foster new institutions 
and a new sense of the future which 
looks on the past more as a prepara- 


tion than as an immutable 
Precedent. . . 
Joseph C. Wilson 


Board Chairman of Xerox Corporation 





**. , the corporations of America 
must assert an unprecedented order 
of leadership in helping to solve the 
social problems of our time. . . .There 
are battles to be waged against rac- 
ism, poverty, pollution, and urban 
blight, which the Government alone 
cannot win; they can be won only if 
the status and power of American cor- 
porate industry are fully and effective- 
ly committed to the struggle. .. .”” 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
Quoted in Time 


“...no highways, freeways, or 
any federally assisted transportation 
facilities shall be built unless and 
until adequate housing has been pro- 
vided for those who may be dis- 
placed. Period.” 


John A. Volpe 
Secretary of Transportation 


“A positive, constructive new 
communities program. . .is one of the 
prerequisites to the ultimate satis- 
fying of some of the most urgent 
needs of our people, a decent home 
and a suitable living environment call- 
ed for a long time ago. . . .Unless our 
young people feel that we mean busi- 
ness, unless they are directly and 
personally involved in the positive 
building of a better America, our trou- 
bles will continue because there are no 
creative sights set for them by us.” 


Carl Feiss 
American Institute of Architects 


“The cost of financing must be 
drastically reduced from its present 
giddy level. Material prices must be 
cut. And expensive, lengthy, hand 
labor at the site of construction must 
be replaced by economical, rapid, 
machine labor in central factories. All 
these considerations establish one in- 
evitable conclusion—the mass produc- 
tion and mass financing of 
houses. .. .”” 


Housing America 


published in 1932 
by Fortune Magazine 
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*"...almost overnight we have 
discovered the environment—at the 
same time, we have discovered that 
the environment’s worst enemy is us.” 


Samuel C. Jackson 
Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan 
Planning and Development 


“.../n recent years the move- 
ment to the suburbs has not just 
been the product of normal popula- 
tion growth or of a desire for low 
density, ‘‘mini-farm” living. In many 
cases people who would like to have 
remained in the city have literally 
fled to the suburbs. They’ve fled in 
search of education for their children 
better than they can find in deterio- 
rating city schools. Some have fled to 
follow their jobs. Others have fled 
because of concern for their personal 
safety. 

“‘In too many cases, however, 
they are like the passengers who have 
abandoned the sinking ship and taken 
to the lifeboats. They want to be 
sure to get clear, so that they’re not 
swamped when the ship goes down, 
and they’re not very anxious to wel- 
come anyone else to the lifeboats, 
where the space, food, and water are 
limited. To carry the analogy one 
step further, | suspect that more than 
one big city mayor feels like the 
captain of that ship—his rich passen- 
gers have been dispatched to safety, 
the life boats are all gone, and he’s 
about to go down with those left on 
board.” 


Richard C. Van Dusen 
HUD Under Secretary 


“City and suburban parks can- 
not substitute for ‘green spaces’ in 
the matrix of ‘megalopolis.’ The open 
spaces are absolutely necessary to 
provide natural environmental ameni- 
ties to compensate for the vast acre- 
ages under street, block, and tract 
development.” 


Jerome P. Pickard, Director 
HUD Program Analysis and 
Evaluation Staff 
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Larry Hawkins, coach at Carver High School and associate directo 
of the Center for Higher Education, goes into a huddle with som 
program participants. The boys (left to right) are Bob Lewis 
Lamont Lofton, and Marvin Davis, all students at Carver High 
School and all residents of Altgeld Gardens. 
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Many eligible high school students living in Chicago 
Housing Authority projects do not ordinarily even con- 
sider attending college. The Center for Higher Education, 
an experimental program set up under CHA’s sponsorship, 
is trying to inspire and direct these discouraged students 
toward a college education. 

“We are not concerned with the high achievers—they 
can make it on their own. Our purpose is to give a hand 
to those in the middle group, those who can make it too, 
but need a little encouragement and assistance,” says 
Richard C. Wade, a professor of history at the University 
of Chicago. He and Letitia Nevill are cofounders of the 
Center as well as CHA commissioners. 

Although nearly a thousand sons and daughters of 
the Authority’s housing tenants are now attending some 
170 colleges and universities, these are the “high achie- 
vers’—-many with scholarships for demonstrated academic 
attainment—who needed no added stimulus to pursue edu- 
cation beyond high school. But many other high school 
students who are children of CHA tenants are in the 
“broad middle group” whose potential is good but who 





dames Daniels (lower left), a mathematics instructor at Carver 
High School, donates his time to tutor young people enrolled in 
the Center for Higher Education in Chicago. Others in the picture 
(left to right) are Ben Morris, a senior at Carver, Steve Moor, a 
sophomore, and Sylvester Maxey, a junior, all of whom live at 
Altgeld Gardens, a Chicago Housing Authority development on 
the South Side. Standing is Clyde Bell, director of the Center for 
Higher Education. 


“COLLEG 


often automatically rule out the possibility of a college 
education because they do not know about entrance 
requirements or existing opportunities for scholarships. 


Hence, the need for a Center for Higher Education, 
which, according to Charles R. Swibel, Chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, “is another effort by CHA to 
improve the quality of life for public housing residents,” 

The Center has shown ingenuity in locating its 
“clients.”’ Sports are high on the interest list of most 
young people and active athletes often develop closer 
relationships with their coaches than with their teachers. 
The Center enlists the aid of such people in identifying 
college material. In addition, it employs a few teenage 
Housing Authority residents as part-time staff members to 
work with their schoolmates. Adult counselors, using their 
homes as headquarters, are available for discussions. 


Through such outlets the Center provides information 
about types of financial aid, offers guidance in planning 
school programs to include college-required courses, con- 


ducts tests, and arranges group visits to nearby campuses. 
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“There is no way to measure the extent of the Cen- 
ter’s influence at this time,’”’ Wade said. “But I have no 
doubt that our experiment will pay off if we can manage 
to continue our efforts. We have only enough money— 
what remains from a $23,000 grant given us last year by 
the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity—to carry 
us through June. I hope the Committee will see fit, and I 
believe it will, to continue its support of the Center. I 
hope, too, that we can induce others to contribute.” 

_The Center for Higher Education and other nonprofit 
agencies or institutions can apply for several Federal aid 
programs funded by the Office of Education at the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

One of the programs, Educational Talent Search, 
attempts to seek out and encourage culturally or econom- 
ically needy students who show promise. Students in the 
seventh grade or beyond, dropouts, and older adults seek- 
ing additional education are eligible. 

Other programs include Upward Bound, designed to 
equip college potential youths with academic and 
motivational tools needed for college success, and Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students in College, designed 
to provide counseling and tutoring aid at the immediate 
precollege and college levels. LO 
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EUGENE MALL: 


a further step 
inrenewal 
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Eugene, Ore., state capital and seat of the Uni 
sity of Oregon, is determined to maintain its page 
setting role in urban planning and design. 

In 1965, this city of 80,000 people attracte 
national attention for a prize-winning courthous 
plaza incorporating the town’s civic complex. This 


was the first and only time the American Institute | 


of Architects awarded a triple citation to a city, 
county, and state for excellence in community archi. 
tecture. Eugene converted an old, ill-kept, two-block 
park area into a beautifully designed park and plaza 
connecting its modern government center with the 
downtown. 


Redesigning the Downtown 


Now Eugene is embarking on the more ambitious 
task of redesigning the heart of its adjoining down. 
town area as an urban renewal project. Included in 
the plans are both rehabilitation and new construc. 
tion. The plan centers around Eugene Mall, an 
eight-block pedestrian walkway connecting a reor- 
ganized retail and office area with a proposed new 
auditorium and the civic complex to the north. 

The Mall will combine the business and public 
areas in an environment intermixing man-made con- 
crete and brick structures with a natural setting of 
fountains, trees, and shrubs. 

The Mall design will include a central plaza, 
second level viewing platform to serve as a commu- 
nity center, a landscaped shopping plaza, children’s 
play areas, restrooms, an information booth, and 
canopied walkways that will shelter pedestrian 
movement in all parts of the Mall. 


Costs and Time 


Cost of the renewal development, exclusive of new 
building construction, will be $18 million, $12 
million of which is provided by a renewal grant 
from HUD. The city acquired more than $3 million 
of substandard commercial properties by the end of 
1969. These will be combined and subdivided under 
the new plan with former owners and _ tenants 
having preference in the redevelopment. 

Work on the Mall’s eight-block walkway started 
this spring. The entire project—shopping mall, walk- 
way, civic complex, auditorium—will take six to 
seven years to complete. Consultants have estimated 
the full redevelopment of the area will produce 4 
$56 million increase in property values in the next 
10 years. 





The entrance to Eugene Mall (above) will feature’ 
modern wind chime tower after renewal (left). 
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Inesanumpbers 


The downward trend in private housing starts continues. addition, there were three times as many units under 
Private housing, seasonally adjusted for May 1970, is at Rent Supplement contracts during the first quarter of 
an annual rate of 1,200,000 units, about 1.0% below the 1970 as in the previous quarter. 
April rate of 1,215,000 units. However, May building 
permits increased 7% from April. 





Lumber prices continue to decline. Wholesale lumber 
Privately owned subsidized housing increases. Home own- prices during the first quarter of 1970 were down 25% 
ership and rental housing built during the first quarter of from the record high set in April 1969. Cutbacks in 
1970 is providing more than 36,000 housing units, an Pentagon lumber buying and increases in timber-cutting 
increase of 7,000 units over the last quarter of 1969. In are credited with bringing these prices down. 





Activity During 


1st 4th 
quarter quarter 
1970 1969 1969 1968 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER SELECTED HUD PROGRAMS 


Subsidized Housing 














Public ownership Units completed 

New 12,700 13,000 52,000 35,000 
Rehabilitated 600 1,000 7,000 5,000 
Leased 4,600 8,500 22,000 23,000 
Private ownership Units insured 

Rental 17,400 16,000 48,000 49,000 
Homeowner 18,800 13,000 26,000 700 
Rent supplement Units under contract 12,000 4,000 18,000 20,000 
Unsubsidized Housing Units insured 

Rental 9,400 9,000 35,000 28,000 
Homeowner 94,600 114,000 469,000 452,000 
Mortgage Purchases—GNMA (Dollars in Thousands) 

Interest subsidized $141,000 $220,000 $582,000 $228,000 
Other $ 24,000 $ 19,000 $135,000 $409,000 
Residential Improvement 

FHA Title | loans Insured $131,000 $164,600 $693,000 $656,300 
Urban Renewal Grants and loans Approved $ 14,000 $ 11,600 $ 42,000 $ 29,800 
Services and Facilities Approved 

Water and sewer grants $ 55,100 $ 4,300 $118,200 $243,100 
Urban renewal grants $233,300 $176,300 $872,100 $947,900 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 








Total starts (Units in Thousands) 264.0 308.5 1,499.9 1,545.5 
Private 255.4 302.0 1,466.8 1,507.7 
Public 8.6 6.5 33.1 37.8 
Private Annual Production, seasonally adjusted 1,262.0 1,320.0 

Private Residential Construction (Dollars in Thousands) 

Value put in place $ 5,500 $ 7,600 $ 30,800 $ 28,800 


INDEXES (1957—1959 = 100) 


Residential (Boeckh) Costs 152.0 150.1 148.0 136.7 
_ SRR, ene OR SN EE ES A PAN eA NER ARA RS AEST ce St S/S 
Prices 

Construction materials ame nr pd ise 

umber ; ; , . 

Plywood 95.4 97.4 109.3 103.1 
Plumbing & brass fittings 122.8 121.9 118.7 114.1 
Heating equipment 100.0 99.2 97.6 94.4 
Concrete ingredients 116.4 116.7 115.6 109.2 
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ASHINGTON, D.C. 20411 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE, $300 


OF FICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS “ 
U. S. Depertment of Housing and Urban Development 
Washington, D.C. 20410 (202) (755-6420) 


HUD is issuing a semimonthly NEWSLETTER 
reporting on significant happenings in the 
fields of housing and urban affairs. Every 
major aspect of HUD’s activities—Model Cities, 
BREAKTHROUGH, Research, Renewal, and 
subsidized and unsubsidized housing programs 
—are regularly covered. Of particular interest 
to builders, mortgage bankers, realtors, local 
officials, labor unions, and social and welfare 
organizations are the reports on what various 
groups are doing to help overcome the critical 
housing shortage and solve the problems of 
our cities. The NEWSLETTER is available on 
a subscription basis. Please use the coupon. 


POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL OPMENT 


HUD-157-SP 


ORDER FORM 
To: Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 


enter my subscription to THE HUD NEWSLETTER (issued bi-weekly) for one [] two [J 


or three [_] years ($2.50 a year domestic; $3.25 if mailed to a foreign address). 
HNL 


Name 
Please charge this 
order to my Deposit Street Address 
Account No. ________ City and State 
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